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CHRIST  REJECTED  BY  THE  JEWS. 


Fr  has  been  a  constant  practice  with  those  who  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  treat  any  tragical  subject  of  high  import,  either 
in  Poetry,  Sculpture,  or  Painting,  to  combine  Terror  and 
Pity  together,  in  order,  that  working  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  heart  and  the  mind,  these  two  powerful  agents 
should  have  their  full  effect  in  exciting  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  beholder.  The  sudden  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  their  contrasted  operations  upon  the  soul, 
infallibly  bring  tears  in  the  eyes,  whilst  a  simultaneous  tre¬ 
mor  shoots,  like  the  electric  spark,  through  the  whole  of 
the  frame.  It  is  owing  to  this  sort  of  magic  that  perform¬ 
ances,  in  which  these  two  powers  are  properly  employed, 
have  secured  to  themselves  and  their  authors  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  for  ages,  from  Homer  to  Milton,  from 
Sophocles  to  Shakspeare,  from  the  painters  and  Sculptors 
of  Athens  and  Corinth,  down  to  our  contemporary  artists. 
Upon  this  general  and  unfailing  principle  the  venerable 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  conceived  and  de¬ 
signed  this  great  Picture;  and  the  best  encomium  that  can 
be  pronounced  upon  so  extraordinary  a  performance,  is  a 
faithful  description  of  the  whole,  and  a  minute  delineation 
of  the  particulars. 

THE  SUBJECT. 

Jesus  is  brought  forth  by  Pilate,  who  presents  him  to  the  chief 
Priests  and  Rulers  of  the  People,  and  requests  to  know  which 
of  the  two,  Jesus  or  Barabbas,  they  wish  him  to  release. 

In  the  whole  economy  of  our  religion,  the  redemption 
of  man  holds  the  first  place.  To  this  work  of  divine  con¬ 
descension  are  directed,  as  to  a  central  point,  all  the  myste- 
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ries  which  flow  from  the  incarnation  of  Christ;  his  birth 
and  baptism,  his  passion  and  ignominious  death,  his  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  and  triumphant  return  to  the  right 
hand  of  his  Omnipotent  Father,  after  haying  conquered  the 
“king  of  terrors,”  and  broken  the  mortal  chains  of  sin, — 
all  have  for  object  the  salvation  of  mankind.  But  when  we 
consider  that  this  very  act  of  goodness  from  the  Almighty 
towards  his  rebellious  creature,  was  brought  to  a  discrimen 
of  the  highest  moment,  and  left  for  the  Jews  to  decide,  we 
shudder  with  horror,  and  are  penetrated  with  awe  at  the 
importance  of  the  case;  our  mind  is  distracted  with  ideas 
of  dread  and  of  hope,  and  finds  no  rest  but  in  its  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  never-deceiving  words  of  God.  Indeed,  the 
prophecies  and  types  relating  to  the  Messiah  would  have 
been  baffled,  the  mission  of  Christ  of  no  effect,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  and  already  begun  expiation  for  man’s  disobedience 
utterly  annulled,  had  not  the  innocent  been  punished  and 
the  guilty  pardoned;  had  not  Jesus  been  hurried  to  the 
cross  and  the  malefactor  released;  in  one  word,  had  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  high  priest  and  of  the  multitude  inclined  to¬ 
wards  Pilate’s  own  declaration, 

“ - without  Redemption,  all  mankind 

“  Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell, 

“By  doom  severe;”  P.  L.  iii.  222. 

and  the  gates  of  heaven  fastened  for  ever  against  the  in¬ 
gress  of  the  sons  of  Adam  into  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss. 

Such  is  the  Subject  which  Mr.  West  lias  selected  for  a 
still  bolder  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  and  a  further 
display  of  his  unimpaired  talents,  at  an  age,  when  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  same  career,  all,  except  a  few,  laid  down  the 
pallet,  and  sought,  as  he  might  have  done,  for  a  glorious 
repose  under  the  laurels  which  their  former  works  had 
won.  It  appears,  that  far  from  recoiling  at  the  aspect  of 


ihe  mighty  enterprise,  his  undaunted  soul  apprehended  at 
once  the  whole  of  it;  and  that  gathering  into  a  focus  all 
the  conceptions  he  had  previously  formed,  all  the  studies  lie 
had  made  for  the  purpose,  this  great  master  confidently 
seized  his  pencil,  and  found,  as  he  proceeded,  that  success 
crowned  every  one  of  the  rapid  efforts  of  his  hand. 

This  grand  theme  did  not  escape  the  eager  and  fervent 
mind  of  some  of  the  greatest  painters  in  the  meridian  of 
their  lives;  but  whether  they  were  appalled  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking,  or  prevented  indulging  their  fancies 
by  circumstances  and  motives  unknown  to  us,  the  fact  is, 
that  no  one  ever  attempted  it  under  that  epic  and  drama¬ 
tic  point  of  view,  or  brought  it  to  that  imposing  magnitude 
of  exhibition  which  Mr.  West  has  boldly  and  successfully 
adopted.  Most  of  them  contented  themselves  with  the  bare 
exposition  of  the  “Man  of  Sorrows,”  accompanied,  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  by  one  or  two  coarse  and  ruf¬ 
fian-like  figures;  and  Titian  himself,  who  handled  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  a  larger  scale,  has  completely  failed  in  his  attempt, 
since  he  treated  it  in  a  manner  as  if  to  make  the  Ecce~ 
Homo  a  mere  accessory  to  a  family  picture. 

THE  COMPOSITION,  OR  DESIGN. 

Whenever  an  artist,  who  feels  the  impulse  of  genius, 
and  a  due  consciousness  of  his  mental  powers,  undertakes- 
to  embody  on  the  canvas  any  compound  subject,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  considers  his  theme,  the  disposition  of 
his  figures  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  the  appropriate 
scenery  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  performed,  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  generally  styled  Composition.  It  is  from 
the  various  modes  of  treating  this  part  of  the  art,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Invention ,  that  so  many  masters  have 
been  able  to  exercise  their  talents  upon  the  same  subject, 
without  copying  or  imitating  each  other.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  Mr.  West  has  been  very  fortunate  through  the  whole 
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of  his  pictorial  life,  and  most  particularly  in  this  astonish¬ 
ing  performance.  Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  scene  alto¬ 
gether;  for  it  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view  with  as  much 
effect  and  apparent  reality  as  if,  by  some  supernatural 
power,  the  actors  of  this  sacred  Drama  had  been  fixed  in 
the  fleeting  attitude  of  the  moment,  their  motions  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  the  evanescent  expression  of  their  features  arrested 
upon  their  faces.  The  spectator  is  instantly  transported 
to  the  Lithostrotos  where  the  transaction  takes  place,  and 
becomes  one  among  the  figures  which  appear  there.  He 
irresistibly  takes  a  part  of  great  interest  and  concern  in 
the  momentous  judgment,  and  while  his  eyes  run  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  picture,  his  visage,  as  a  faithful 
mirror,  reflects  what  is  seen,  and  its  muscles  yield  succes¬ 
sively  to  the  various  passions  wrought  on  the  canvas  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  painter. 

The  whole  of  the  design  may  be  divided  into  five  prin¬ 
cipal  groups.  On  the  right  of  the  performance,  before  one 
of  the  porticos  which  adorn  Gabbatha,  or  paved  court  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Prctorium  (a  maj’estic  building,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  order,  and  under  the  direction  of  He¬ 
rod  the  great)  stands  the  first  group,  composed  of  our  Saviour, 
the  guards  attending  him,  the  grateful  centurion,  and 
others.  The  noble  and  elegant  figure  of  Pilate  connects  the 
first  group  with  the  second,  which  contains  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas,  followed  by  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  some  of 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Christ,  mixed  in  the  crowd 
with  Peter,  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  and  a  few  other  disciples. 
The  third  group,  contrasting  that  of  Christ  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  personages,  yet  bearing  a  pictorial  analogy  to  it 
by  its  passiveness  and  repose,  comprehends  the  murderer 
Barabbas,  the  thieves  condemned  to  be  crucified,  and  some 
Roman  soldiers.  In  opposition  to  this,  and  in  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  of  Christ,  the  group  of  the  holy  women 
appears  on  the  fore-ground;  it  contains  the  mother  of  Jesus 
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supported  by  St  John,  and  surrounded  by  several  women 
attached  by  affection,  respect,  or  gratitude  to  Our  Saviour; 
before  them,  Magdalen  throws  herself  upon  the  cross;  and, 
contrasting  the  figure  of  the  high  priest,  unites  this  group 
with  the  fifth,  which,  made  up  of  the  Roman  guards,  the 
executioners  and  lictors  preparing  the  instruments  for  the 
crucifixion,  and  opposed  most  ingeniously  to  the  figures 
above,  closes  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  most  interesting 
objects.  By  describing  severally  these  groups,  which  are 
like  Episodes  naturally  attached  to  the  main  action,  and 
by  pointing  out  the  very  ingenious,  yet  concealed,  art  with 
which  they  are  combined,  we  may  be  able  to  disclose  the 
profound  judgment  that  has  disposed  them  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  tout  ensemble ,  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  and  powerful  assistance  which  they  lend  to  each  other. 

Although  the  possibility  of  performing  such  a  task  sup¬ 
poses  a  perfect  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Painter’s 
mind,  as  well  as  of  his  technical  powers,  and  a  sufficient 
insight  of  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  art;  yet,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  object  of  these  observations  will  most 
probably  create  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  Painting, 
the  author  humbly  hopes  that  his  efforts  will  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  Public. 
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This  paradigm  will  give  a  compact  and  intelligible  idea  of  the  mental 
combinations  which  operate  so  powerfully  in  favour 
of  the  general  effect. 


THE  FIRST  GROUP. 


INNOCENCE  AND  MEEKNESS. 

Here  Jesus  is  presented  to  the  chief  of  the  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  Synagogue,  his  head  already  bound  with  the 
crown  of  thorns,  an  emblem  of  the  cares  which  attend  roy¬ 
alty.  The  derisory  sceptre  of  a  reed,  and  the  purple  of  . 
majesty,  are  prepared  to  adorn  him;  so,  that  actuated  by 
an  unconscious  and  perhaps  irresistible  impulse,  and  blind¬ 
ed  by  their  envy,  his  enemies  proclaim  him  in  their  mock¬ 
ery  what  he  was  in  reality — their  King. 

So  fortunate  an  union  of  amiability  under  oppression, — 
of  meekness  of  temper  and  dignity  of  innocence, — of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and  consciousness  of  his 
personal  guiltlessness,  breathe  in  the  whole  of  the  Mcs- 


siah’s  countenance,  that  it  claims  and  secures  at  once  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders.  The  beauty  of  the  “  Belov¬ 
ed,  ”  of  “the  Rose  of  Sharon,”  so  expressively  delineated 
in  “the  Song  of  Songs,”  is  not  lost  in  “the  Man  of  Sor¬ 
rows,”  as  described  by  the  sublime  pen  of  Isaiah,  and  we 
positively  behold  Him,  of  whom  this  prophet  has  said  : 
“He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet,  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth.” — His  body,  which  the  daughter  of  Zion 
compares,  in  the  warmth  of  her  typical  love,  to  “bright 
ivory  overlaid  with  sapphires,”  has  not  yet  been  defiled  by 
the  ignominious  marks  of  scourging ;  and  his  feet,  those  feet 
which  were  perfumed  by  the  hands  and  wiped  with  the 
hair  of  Magdalen,  are  designed  and  coloured  so  felicitously, 
that  they  bring  to  our  recollection  the  emphatic  words  of 
the  same  inspired  writer:  “How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace!” — The  downcast  eyes,  the  gentle 
inclination  of  the  head,  the  whole  expression  of  the  face, 
are  congenial  with  our  thoughts,  and  excite  a  deep  sense 
of  compassion  and  love  ;  in  one  word,  the  figure  of  Christ, 
■which  the  Painter  seems  to  have  studied  after  the  Prophet’s 
own  delineations,  is  superior  to  any  one  we  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  from  the  hands  of  ancient  or  modern  masters. 

The  presence  of  the  Centurion  standing  in  a  pensive  atti¬ 
tude  by  his  benefactor,  and  the  very  natural  inquisitiveness 
of  his  little  daughter  relatively  to  the  transaction,  set  off 
admirably  the  audaciousness  of  the  satellites  of  Pilate  and 
Herod,  and  sympathize  affectionately  with  the  principal 
figure  of  the  group. 

Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of  Judea,  comes  forward.  He 
declares  that  he  has  found  no  cause  to  condemn  Jesus,  and 
in  a  noble  and  energetic  attitude,  interrogates  the  high 

priest  upon  the  choice  of  the  people  between  Christ  and 
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Barabbas.  His  head  is  seen  in  profile,  and  the  character 
of  it  perfectly  Roman .  The  laurel  wreath  and  the  Pallium 
denote  a  personage  of  high  rank ;  and  the  whole  figure, 
which  is  majestically  elegant  and  completely  detached  from 
the  back-ground,  unites  as  an  essential  link  in  the  chain, 
the  first  with 

THE  SECOND  GROUP. 

THE  HIGHEST  PAROXYSM  OF  ENVY,  HATRED,  AND  RAGE. 

Caiaphas,  the  high  priest  for  that  year,  whose  oraculous 
words  will  be  received  as  an  irrevocable  sentence,  an  infal¬ 
lible  judgment,  and  ultimate  decison  upon  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  stands  in  the  central  point  of  the  canvas ;  and 
being  the  principal  agent  in  the  transaction,  meets  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  as  the  principal  figure :  an  attention  to 
epic  and  dramatical  propriety  which  a  mind  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Mr.  West  might  have  overlooked.  It  is  allowed 
as  a  principle  in  poetical  compositions,  that  the  hero  may 
not  be  an  object  of  affection  or  pity — Homer  in  the  Iliad, 
Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  made  choice  of  Achilles  and 
Satan ,  who  certainly  do  not  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  those  gentle  and  pleasing  emotions  caused  by  Hector 
or  Adam ;  and  the  Painter,  in  placing  Caiaphas,  in  this 
circumstance,  as  the  middle  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
dramatic  machine  ought  to  turn,  is  perfectly  classical.  We 
read  upon  his  face  the  acme  of  hatred  and  detestation,  of 
jealousy  and  revenge,  of  cowardly  fear  and  excess  of  rage  ; 
and,  of  all  the  characters  in  the  whole  picture,  no  one  is  so 
forcibly  wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  conse¬ 
quently  so  powerfully  expressive.  It  was  this  man  “  who 
had  moved  the  people  to  desire  that  Barabbas  should  be  re¬ 
leased/’  for  he  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  Christ  will 
secure  his  authority  ;  and,  impatient  to  see  him  crucified, 
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he  not  only  proclaims,  with  emphasis  and  pleasure,  the 
wish  of  the  deluded  Jews,  but  appears  as  if  he  would,  with 
his  sacerdotal  hands,  immolate  the  “Lamb  of  God”  at  the 
altar  of  his  own  interest.  His  costume  is  perfectly  correct, 
according  to  the  description  of  Leviticus.  The  violent 
distortion  of  his  features,  the  vindictive  flashes  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  expression  of  his  mouth,  which  denote  the  unruly 
tumults  that  convulse  his  mind,  are  most  happily  contrast¬ 
ed  and  enhanced  by  the  placid  countenance,  the  reposing 
and  pondering  attitude,  the  venerable  and  interesting  figure 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  prophecies,  follows  silently  the  series  of  events  which 
relate  to  the  Messiah.  He  is  dressed  in  green,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  synagogue : 
his  acquaintance  with  the  governor  gives  him  a  right  to 
stand  so  conspicuously  among  the  rest. 

In  the  crowd,  behind  the  high  priest,  we  recognise  Pe¬ 
ter,  who  “weeps  bitterly”  for  his  weakness  in  denying  his 
Master :  he  turns  himself  aside  in  an  agony  of  grief,  lest  he 
should  meet  a  second  look  of  reproach  from  Christ,  whose 
power  and  kindness  he  had  personally  experienced  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  spectators  of  this  interesting 
and  affecting  scene  distinguish  themselves  by  greater  voci¬ 
ferations  and  more  violent  gestures,  in  proportion  as  they 
stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  innocent  object  of  their 
impious  fury  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  observed  every 
day,  and  is  therefore  most  natural.  It  shows  also  how  far 
the  artist  has  entered  into  every  point  which  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  increase  the  pathos  of  his  composition. 

THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

GUILT  AND  HARD-HEARTEDNESS. 

The  murderer  Barabbas,  who  killed  a  man  in  a  sedition, 
is  brought  out  of  prison  as  a  competitor  with  the  Saviour 
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of  mankind ;  the  sanguinary  and  merciless  homicide  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Author  of  life  and  the  God  of  mercy,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  pardon  usually  granted  by  the  Roman  gover¬ 
nor  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  spectator  will  easily 
judge  of  the  appropriate  expression  of  villainy  and  impeni¬ 
tence  which  the  artist  has  stamped  upon  the  face  and  whole 
countenance  of  the  malefactor,  and  will  undoubtedly  admire 
his  torso ,  which  Mr.  West  has  wrought  in  a  style  which 
does  honour  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy.  The 
characters  of  the  two  thieves  are  respectively  excellent. — 
The  figure  of  the  gaoler,  whose  hands  project  out  of  the 
canvas,  is  truly  dramatic  ;  and  the  soldiers  and  guards  about 
them  seem  to  take  a  feeling  part  in  the  transaction. 

Owing  to  the  happiest  thought  of  contrast  that  ever 
alighted  on  the  mind  of  a  great  painter,  we  find  under  this 
mass  of  criminal  apathy  and  ferocious  countenances, 

THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

LOVE,  COMPASSION,  AND  SORROW. 

It  presents  the  holy  women,  whose  undaunted  affection 
for  Jesus  impelled  them  to  follow  him  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  They  are  all  distinguished  with  so  appropriate 
an  individuality  of  character,  that  we  may  nearly  recognise 
and  name  every  one  of  them.  Diagonally  opposed  to  the 
first  group,  the  principal  figure  is  the  Virgin  Mary. — 
Neither  agitated  by  the  violence  of  her  sorrow,  nor  de¬ 
pressed  under  the  weight  of  her  grief,  she  ponders  silently 
in  her  mind  all  the  sayings  of  her  beloved  Son,  which  she 
has'  “  kept  in  her  heart and  finds,  at  this  moment,  the  full 
completion  of  Simeon’s  prophecy,  who  said  to  her  in  the 
Temple:  “Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own 
soul.” — She  has  followed,  in  thought,  the  windings  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Messiah’s  life ;  and  supported  by  her  own 
conviction  that  all  is  for  the  best  and  conformable  to  the 
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will  of  God,  she  patiently  and  boldly  withstands  the  inward 
and  fierce  conflict  between  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the 
dictates  of  faith.  Her  costume  is  that  with  which  we  have 
been  familiarized  in  the  paintings  of  many  centuries,  and 
her  whole  figure  exhibits  a  majestic  simplicity. 

The  beloved  disciple  attends  her  with  filial  and  respectful 
kindness  ;  and  the  women,  who  surround  them,  give  to  the 
beholders,  by  the  various  expressions  wrought  on  their 
features,  an  opportunity  of  tracing  on  the  female  face  the 
distinct  gradations  of  respect  and  curiosity,  of  grief  and 
pity,  of  fear  and  distress.  They  act  according  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  impulse  and  respective  strength  of  their  affection,  but 
in  the  trouble  of  their  hearts  they  still  keep  aloof,  and  be¬ 
tray  very  excusable  symptoms  of  timidity  and  forbearance. 

Not  so  Magdalen. — She,  who  anointed  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee  ;  she,  who  will  come 
first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  inquire  ardently  after  her  lord, — 
she  bursts  out  of  the  group  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  affection, 
and  throwing  herself  most  expressively  across  the  instru¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  death  of  her  beloved  Master,  shews 
that  she  is  ready  to  die  to  save  his  life. — She  hails  with 
hope  the  doubts  and  irresolution  of  Pilate ;  dreads  with 
horror  the  decisive  answer  of  the  high  priest ;  deprecates, 
with  extended  arms,  the  fury  of  the  enraged  multitude,  and 
undauntedly  opposes  alone  the  parricidious  clamours  of  the 
whole  Sanhedrim. 

Her  attitude  is  bold,  yet  graceful ;  impassioned  and  for¬ 
cible  to  a  great  degree  ;  her  head  is  handsome,  her  hair  long, 
fair,  and  flowing  ;  her  beautiful  hands  and  feet  are  painted 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  the  fore-shortening  of  her  figure, 
executed  according  to  the  correct  laws  of  lineal  and  aerial 
perspective,  acts  upon  the  eye  as  a  rule  of  proportion  for 
the  rest  of  the  figures  in  the  performance. 

Sharing  the  fervour  of  her  zeal,  participating  in  her  too 
well-grounded  feelings  of  despair,  the  spectator  follows  the 
line  of  objects  on  the  fore-ground,  and  is  conducted  to 
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THE  FIFTH  AND  LAST  GROUP. 

IGNORANCE  AND  INSENSIBILITY. 

In  the  shade  occasioned  by  part  of  the  building  sup¬ 
posed  out  of  sight,  the  pretorian  soldiers,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  sitting  down  with  habitual  indifference,  contrast 
both  the  first  group  above,  and  that  of  the  compassionate 
women,  while  at  the  same  time  they  bear  a  close  analogy 
to  the  convict  prisoners  diagonally  opposed  to  them  on 
the  left  side  of  the  picture.  Eager  to  animate  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner  every  scene  of  his  drama,  the  intelligent 
artist  has  most  judiciously  introduced  here  two  lads  who, 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  what  they  see,  inquire  feelingly 
about  it  from  one  of  the  executioners.  He  complaisantly 
explains  to  them  the  purpose  to  which  the  nails  and  the 
cross,  the  bar,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  are  des¬ 
tined.  These  youths  are  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
among  the  children,  who  were  allowed  to  approach  Christ, 
and  whom  he  declared  such  as  “  should  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven and,  as  they  now  recognise  their  friend,  they 
listen,  with  grateful  interest  and  mixed  emotions  of  aston¬ 
ishment  and  fear,  to  the  distressing  intelligence. 

The  back-ground  is  richly  and  suitably  decorated  with 
one  of  the  facades  of  the  Pretorium,  and  presents  a  noble 
and  massive  architrave,  supported  by  fluted  pillars  of  the 
primitive  Doric  order.  The  galleries,  in  the  intercolum- 
niations,  are  filled  with  persons  of  distinction,  attracted  to 
the  place  by  feelings  of  interest  or  curiosity.  Among  them 
we  distinguish  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Gallilee,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  court  and  armed  men.  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  see  Jesus.  By  his  side,  in  allusion  to  the 
reconciliation  that  took  place  on  that  day  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Tetrarch,  stands  the  wife  of  Pilate,  with 
strong  marks  of  compassion  and  sorrow  j  her  eyes  are  sted- 
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fastly  fixed  upon  the  man  she  wishes  so  feelingly  to  save ; 
and,  next  to  her,  one  of  her  female  friends  sits  in  a  pensive 
attitude.  She  was  probably  a  secret  admirer  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  doctrine,  and  through  her,  perhaps,  had  Pilate’s 
wife  been  taught  to  feel  so  deeply  interested  in  favour  of 
Jesus.  The  other  figures  appear  agitated  by  fear  at  the 
aspect  of  the  thieves  coming  out  of  the  prison,  by  affection 
and  sorrow  towards  accused  innocence ;  by  sympathy  at 
the  sight  of  the  women  bathed  in  tears  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief;  and  by  emotions  of  the  strongest  zeal  which 
they  share  with  Magdalen. 

The  area  upon  which  this  grand  epic  Drama  is  display¬ 
ed,  measures  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  one  hundred  figures,  among  which  not  one  can 
be  pointed  out  that  does  not  take  evidently  some  share  in 
the  action.  Every  one  is  alive  and  at  his  post,  acts  in  his 
own  character,  and  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  whole,  which  exemplifies  most  completely  the  princi¬ 
ple  laid  down  by  De  Marsy ,  in  his  elegant  Latin  poem 
upon  Painting : 

■■  ■  Elingui  quoniam  natura  negavit 

Picturae  eloquium,  gestus  simulacra  disertos 

Saltern  habeant,  et  muta  licet  Pictura  loquatur.  Piet.  310. 

By  nature  dumb,  yet  eloquent  by  art, 

The  Graphic  Muse  must,  what  she  feels,  express 
In  speaking  gestures — and,  by  signs,  address, 

Through  wondering  eyes,  the  passions  of  the  heart. 

As  to  correctness  of  drawing,  harmony  of  colouring, 
and  truth  of  expression,  qualities  which  are  so  conspicuous 
from  one  side  of  the  canvas  to  the  other,  we  leave  them  to 
the  spectator’s  judgment  and  admiration ;  and  conclude  by 
observing,  that  were  the  different  groups  separately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye,  each  of  them  would  work  impressively 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  beholder ;  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  united  together,  and  mutually  supporting  each  other  by 
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analogies  and  oppositions,  by  contrasts  and  sympathies, 
they  so  irresistibly  call  forth  warm  expressions  of  unre¬ 
strained  applause,  accompanied  by  unfeigned  sighs  and 
spontaneous  tears. 


